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expression of opinion (p. 290) touching the limitation
of royal power which is to be found in that remarkable
document, the Apology of 1604. The laxjfy of government
in this respect heads the list of religious grievances in the
petition of 1610 (p. 300), and it is dwelt upon at length
in the first petition of 1621 (p. 307). The complications
of James* diplomacy in the latter year necessitated a policy
of toleration which roused all the old anxieties of Parlia-
ment, and the persistence of that body in its demands
(p. 311) led to an open breach with the king. That there
was good ground for Protestant fears is clear from the
instructions issued to the judges in 1622 (p. 422), Even
without so overt a declaration of indulgence as this, it
was obviously easy for the government to mitigate the
rigour of the law. Parliament might legislate as it pleased,
but petitions and remonstrances were far from being ade-
quate to enforce strictness or hinder evasion, and the lot
of Eomanists was no doubt less intolerable than a mere
survey of the law would lead us to suppose. It is pro-
bable that the religious tests were seldom exacted and that
the disabilities were often forgotten in cases where the
oaths had been taken and political submission made.
Nevertheless, with all deductions, the penal code imposed
limitations upon the rights and liberties of the subject,
both public and private, which the deepest conviction of
danger to the State can hardly justify*

(e) TJie Church, the Puritans, and the sects.

The condition of the Protestant nonconformists, though
exposed to serious inconveniences, was a long way from
being so painful as that of the Eomanists. The penalties
and disabilities imposed upon the former were far less severe,
they were not being constantly increased by legislation, and
they were less dependent on circumstances beyond their own
control. The troubles of the English Eomanists were to
a great extent due to the action of the Pope, the Jesuits, and